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me, crucify me, I pray thee. Take away all 
within me offensive in thy holy eyesight, and 
help me to live only to thy glory and the benefit 
of my fellow-creatures. 

Fifth Month 8th.—Oh, turn thy hand upon 
me, dearest Lord! “Search me, Oh, God, and 
know my heart, try me and know my thoughts, 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” Oh, how I 


31st.—Siephen/ Crisp could say, “ Our simple 
view and desire ‘is to die to ourselves and all 
the world, to knew no man after the flesh, nor 
to be known by them; but only to know the 
Lord and to walk and act under his immediate 
notice.” Is not this, dear Lord, what thou hast 
in measure led me into. O, enable me to walk 
only in thy counsel and fear. Thou knowest 
how I long to be thine only. 




















































































































































































































































































; PHILADELPHIA. 5°, 

; — want to be searched ; I am so afraid of my own 

; Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to willings and runnings. Help me to turn in- “ 7 oe ee 

JOSEPH WALTON, ward, for that which may be known of God is PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 3rd, 1864. 
Moorestown, Bururnoton Co., N. J. manifest = Help me to pray without “3 = ——— with oe — a - 
ae ‘ 7 ceasing. h, enable me to walk in and out| ™y path has so often seemed alone, as to out- 

: | tadinadhasencmeteeccatenaenssthceddeenaste sstsehetabt before the children properly, bless my endeav- ward company, though at the same time fa- 

¥ , ors in school, I humbly pray thee. vored with kind friends and nothing of which 
Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb.| 15th.—Several times lately, when I first awake | to complain. Let us remember our dear Sav- 

d (Continued from page 138.) to consciousness in the morning, some text of | iour ‘trod the wine press alone.’ . 

r 1864—Fourth Month 10th—This morning | warning or encouragement comes to mind, which| “ It is such a favor, too, to feel with the apostle, 
I yielded to what seemed a Divine intimation | I esteem a great favor, believing it to emanate | ‘ Absent from the body, but present with the 
in meeting—“ He calleth his sheep by name, | immediately from the Holy Spirit unmixed with Lord.’ Shall we not try to keep our hearts 

"| and leadeth them out”— encouraged me to] any cogitations of my own. They always seem awake to Him, while we join the outward life, 

p rise, if He would return with me and give me|so true to my state, and help me through the _ sleep, but my heart waketh,’ saith Solomon, 

0 peace, which has mercifully been the case, and| day. This morning, entirely without previous | !2 his Songs. Though I remain 80 long silent, 

8, this afternoon He renewed the language in my | expectation, the awakening impression was, that | yet thou art not forgotten, for sometimes while 

h ear, “If thy eye be single, thy whole body shall | I must kneel and pray after morning reading. | 10 deep prostration ot soul, I remember thee 

be full of light.” Oh, I will now try to be|I greatly feared rebellion, so laid still and let and have pleaded with Him to know why it is 
watchful lest [ deny my Lord and have to] matter gather on my mind, and all seemed so thou feelest thy path to lead from us, to know 

- weep bitterly, as poor Peter did. Thou knowest| clear. I promised obedience if He opened the whether it is because thou art not willing to 

~ the depth of my soul, oh Lord! how I want to| way, which He marvellously did, and I trem- become as a fvol for his sake. Not willing to 

: be thine. blingly obeyed. To-night I feel quiet peaceful-| come out from the world and be separate? 

3, 17th.— Yearly Meeting has commenced, and | ness, but think there is so much danger of my But no answer comes. I try to cast the care of 
my God has dwelt mercifully with me. Oh,| falling. Help thy poor, unworthy child, Oh, | s both on Him, desiring He would search us 

to grant unto me clearness, that I may serve thee, | Lord, and grant that I may be led only by thy both, through and through, and enable us to 
and thee only, and have my imagination cruci- | Holy Spirit. submit to all his chastenings. My path is still 

b fied. I feel as though I stood on a sea of glass. 2ist.— Oh, my dear Lord and Saviour, I | 19 the deep, and I pray to Him io keep me 
Two days more will bring me to the commence- | want to know certainly, if I am serving thee? in the valley of humility, for Job Scott eays, 

ar ment of my thirty-fifth year. I give all my|It seems almost impossible for me to believe, ‘Where the grass is green and the flowers bloom. 

ty life to thee, my God and Saviour. Do with | that the Holy Ghost can be in such a poor, un- “One First-day evening, not long since, while 

a me what thou wilt, only let me not stray and | worthy creature as 1 am. First Corinthians, pleading with Him to know how I should feel, 

i. bring disgrace upon thy Truth. sixth chapter, nineteenth and twentieth verses I met with this passage, to my great comfort 

A 24th.—This has been an eventful week to me. | comforts me. then and since, ‘ Thou wilt show me the path 

28- On my birth-day 1 besought him to search me| 22nd.— Sometimes it seems as though my | of life ; in thy presence is fulness of joy, and 

ds, and know my way, ete., and to my surprise it | heart and flesh would fail, with the conflicts of | at thy right hand are pleasures forevermore. 

2 was shown me. I had not been faithful to} my soul. Oh! give to me that peace which thou | I dwelt on this much ; then came the passage, 

he manifested duty on First-day afternoon. I am | gives to thy faithful children. Am I entirely * Thou wilt show me the pure river of water of 

nd w afraid to express what gathers upon my | faithful to the cross, every hour? Can I say | life, ete. Then the healing river seen by Ezekiel, 
be mind out of meeting, and pleaded that as an | with poor Peter, “ Lo, we have left all and fol- which rose to the knees and onward till one could 
ng excuse, but my answer came immediately—| lowed thee?’ ‘To-day I was tried again with | swim in it. Oh, it is very sweet to feel his 
wa! “What God has cleansed thus, call not thou | doubts as to my duty, when the language came, | presence as a ‘ river, the streams whereof make 
re common or unclean.” How condemnation seized | “ Rise, Peter, slay and eat,” so unexpectedly | glad the whole heritage of God.’ ‘Oh, that 
his me that night and the next, and I was made|that I remembered that I must not call what| thou hadst hearkened unto my commandments, 
an villing to covenant to do anything, and was put} He gave me common or unclean. My fears then had thy peace been as a river, and thy 
ras to the trial on Fifth-day morning. Buffetings | were overpowered and slain, but I cannot eat righteousness as the waves of the sea,’ often 
fo were mine afterwards. It seemed as if I had| with that joy and peace, that others say flows | seems a very serious consideration to me, and 

7" gone in my own will in rising so soon, but He|into them. Oh! I feel his presence, and He| awakens to watchfulness. Dearest Laura, O 

of had brought to sight the case of putting off to a| does not condemn me; but so many fears pre- | let us try to walk continually as in his Holy 

at more convenient time. To-day I am ready to|sent for the future that I cannot rest. He|sight. Thou didst not tell me, what made you 

Y conclude it was like the whirlwind of which | knows what I need and I try to cast my burden | all so sick? I was very sorry for thee. Shall 

tal Elijah speaks. I did not wait long enough for | on Him. I see thee before going East during vacation? 

vi the still, small voice. In thy marvellous mercy| 29th. — Measurably preserved from falling | It would be pleasant, but I feel very poor my- 

m7 thou hast forgiven it all, Oh, my dear Lord, | into those sins which formerly harassed me so. | self, that my letters are too, unless written with 

he and I feel to-day like the woman who ceased | Thanks be unto the great and all powerful One. | his holy approbation. This is why it is best 
af hot to kiss his feet, from the time He came in.|I try to cast myself into his arms like a little | not to have set times, but to write when our 
als eep me in the hour of temptation. child, and trust to his leadings for everything. | spirits seem seasoned for it. 

ay Fifth Month 3rd.—Oh, Lord, crucify my vain |O! my soul, “how much owest thou unto my| “In dear love, farewell, thine truly, 






mind and imagination. Oh, crucify me, crucify | Lord ?” “D. B” 
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Sixth Mo. 5th.—There was a passage passed 
through my mind again and again on Third- 
day, but I had no thought of its being intended 
for me to express, till towards the close of the 
meeting, when matter arose with such weight, it 
seemed as though it laid heavy upon me, as a 
debt to the Friends there assembled. I gave up 
to say it, and have felt quiet since. This was 
more like the openings I have read and heard 
that others had, and “ Do ye now believe?” 
seemed queried of me, so plainly the next day. 
Oh, I want to serve thee, and thee only, oh 
Lord, save me from the deceitful workings of 
my own heart, and appoint me my dwelling in 
the low valley of humility. 

TO L. H. B. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 12th, 1864. 

. . “I do not think thy name can ever pass 
my thoughts without a secret committal to his 
care, as has been the case for years. We are 
too deeply knit together now to Christ, to part. 
The wound would be too deep, though I feel 
myself so poor and unworthy of the love, care 
or notice of any being on earth. A poor worm 
of the dust, upheld, sustained, and at times 
raised up, by his Almighty power and great 
mercy. Yesterday I opened Thomas 4 Kempis 
to the words, ‘Do not think that thou hast 
made any progress towards perfection, ’till thou 
feelest that thou art less than the least of all 
human beings.’ 

“Oh, my dear Laura little knows all I feel. I 
think still there will be a difference. Thou wilt 
look upon me as possessing Quaker peculiari- 
ties, and all my secret feelings cannot be as 
clearly expressed and understood. But hearts 
warmed by Christ’s love are one, and the nearer 
I see thee conformed to his image, thy heart 
warmed with the desire to glorify our only 
Saviour and Redeemer continually, the more 
deeply shall I love thee under whatever name 
thou passest. 

=>. 5.” 


(To be continued.) 


ee 
SELECTED. 


ReLicion AnD CutLpHoop.—I believe that 
little children by multitudes might be kept from 
ever departing from the sweet love of God re- 
vealed to these infant souls if it were not for the 
worldly pride and vanity fastened in them. 
Mothers plan more carefully for their children’s 
dress than for their souls. Children learn soon 
that their clothes are for show; the dancing- 
school, costuming, pantomines, theatricals, all 
sorts of entertainments, lead them from early 
and simple trust and love for Jesus, and force 
them in cruel vanity into worldly ways and 
the world. Such mothers will have the souls of 
their children to answer for. In the providence 
of God I was saved from all these things, and 
while during these later years I was not all I 
could have been by grace, yet I am deeply con- 
scious that such surroundings might have led 
me from the way of the Lord and banished from 
my heart the ever recurring desire to know and 
do his will, by open confession and a devout 
life. I have been led to write of my early con- 
viction and experience, that parents and teach- 
ers may, with holy care, guard their children 
from the snares that rob the Lord Jesus of his 
little ones. 


— ».-. - ——— 
Wuatr had the life of Jesus been to us if we 
had only the record of his sermons without the 
record of his going about doing good? I think 
the every day life of Jesus touches the human 
heart as well as the great truth which He ut- 
tered. 


















months of sorrow, I had to pass through! So 
that I had no comfort in any thing; bemoan- 
ing my condition, and crying to the Lord for 
strength, that I might be enabled to please Him. 
When I was in company, I endeavored to hide 
my inward exercises from all mortals; and in 
so doing I felt a degree of peace to attend me, 
which was like healing oil to my wounded soul. 
This increased my love to God, and my hope of 
salvation, through Christ. 


Isaac Andrews’ 
(Concluded from page 142.) 


Oh! the days and nights, the weeks and 


And so I found it, life sprung up with her wo 
and I was greatly refreshed and encouraged to 
persevere. 

Soon after this, I was married to Elizabeth 
Elfreth, daughter of Jeremiah Elfreth, of the 
city of Philadelphia, on the twenty-first of the 
Ninth Month, 1738. We first settled at Mount 
Holly, for about five months ; then removed to 
Haddonfield, where I entered into a great deal 
of business, considering my ability and experi- 
ence. This brought a fresh exercise on m 
mind, for fear I should not conduct agreeable 
to the profession I made; which often en 
me to beg for wisdom and strength, that go | 
might not hurt my inward condition. 

I found it my duty to keep to meetings, not- 
withstanding my increase of business ; believing 
all my endeavors would be fruitless, without a 
blessing from above. I seldom went into public 
company, without begging for preservation, 
which seemed measurably to be granted. So I 
went on with my business, with cheerfulness 
and great peace of mind. 

About this time, I saw, as I apprehended, 
that I should be under a necessity to call to 
my fellow creatures, in public, to come to that 
Fountain, which in some measure had healed 
me. This brought to my remembrance how it 
was wiih me, when I followed the voice of the 
stranger into the wilderness; and Oh! how did 
I lament my lost time, from the age of sixteen 
to twenty-four, about which age I had the same 
apprehension. This exercise brought me very 
low in mind, in consideration of what a rebel I 
had been ; and I was made willing to say, Not 
my will, but thy will be done. Be thou mouth 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance. So in great 
fear I went to meetings, dreading the time, and 
often crying, Oh! that thou wouldst make me 
what thou wouldst have me to be, even as clay 
in the hands of the potter! 

In the Seventh Month, 1740, at a meeting at 
Newtown, the Lord’s power came upon me, and 
I was moved to speak to the people, and to ex- 
hort them to labor that they might know a pro- 
found silence. But Oh! the pleading and rea- 
soning that attended me, until the meeting was 
over. So I went away under condemnation, 
and in great distress, considering how I had 
disobeyed a merciful God, who had done s 
much for me, a poor unworthy creature, not 
deserving the least of his mercies. Thus I re 
mained in a humbled, pensive state, until the 
twenty-eigth of the same month, when, being at 
a meeting from home, at which were many of 
my acquantances, the Lord's power again came 
over me, and I was moved to kneel down, and 
supplicate hisname: and although the cross was 
great, the crown of peace was greater. Blessed 
be his name for ever and ever. Amen. 

Thus, reaping the fruits of obedience, I was 
made willing to comply with what appeared to 
be required of me. My mouth, from time to 
time, was opened in testimony and prayer; and, 
as a child, was I fed with milk, for a time. But 
afterward, a fresh exercise attended me. The 
Lord was pleased to withdraw the light of his 
countenance; and great darkness seemed to 
cover my mind. I sought Him daily, but to 
no purpose, as I thought; and the enemy was 
strong in temptation. So my sorrows increased. 
I examined my past conduct, but could not find 
the cause: my faith and hope were almost gone, 
and I was ready to sink in despair. 

But as my hands were employed in my labor, 
on a sudden, I seemed to hear a voice, saying, 





















Afterwards I was tried another way. My 
former companions began to mock, and deride 
me, saying, I was grown proud, and would not 
speak to them; or, that I wasin love; or, going 
melancholy. Sometimes one would say, “1 sup- 
pose you will be a preacher, by and by.” An- 
other, “ You used to be a good fellow, what ails 
you now, to be so churlish. You are afraid to 
spend your penny. Come, we will treat you, if 
you will go with us.” I told them no; I had 
something else to do. Then would they leave 
me in a flouting manner; which I found I must 
bear, and keep to myself, conversing but little 
with any; and by this means I increased in 
strength. 

Thus, the Lord was pleased, in mercy, to 
carry on his great work in me. My heart be- 
came daily more exercised on account of sin- 
ners, especially for my old companions, that as 
He had met with me, and shown me my condi- 
tion,—so, that He would also be graciously 
pleased, in mercy, to awaken them to a sense 
of their wretchedness and misery, and that they 
might be made partakers of his mercy and for- 
giveness. 

Thus, as I took up the cross, and was faithful 
to what was made known to me to be my duty, 
I found an increase of peace in myself; and to 
God, the author of it, thanksgiving and praise 
was raised in my soul to his worthy name, which 
was as a strong tower, unto which I fled in time 
of temptation and trial, and found safety. I 
saw it to be my duty to go to meeting, both on 
First and other days of the week; and I en- 
deavored to have my mind retired inward, as 
much as possible, therein to wait upon, and to 
worship God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in 
truth. As I continued diligent in this exercise, 
I came more and more to experience the Lord’s 
power to come over me, particularly in silent 
meetings ; and as I bowed under a sense of his 
goodness, I was enabled to reverence and wor- 
ship his Holy name, in fear and trembling. 

Oh! the sweet peace and solid comfort that 
attended my mind after meetings. The remem- 
brance of it made me long for meeting day to 
come again. Thus was I fed, like a child, with 
milk, from time to time; which encouraged me 
to keep to that duty, although the meeting was 
very small, and mostly held in silence. But 
after a time, I found it harder to get my mind 
still. Death, instead of life, seemed to attend 
me. This caused a query, why it should be so? 
which I could not resolve. I began to doubt 
and fear that I had been mistaken in time past, 
with respect to my sense of worship. This state 
continued for a time, until I was almost dis- 
couraged. But an handmaid of the Lord, Han- 
nah Hurford, came to visit us; and after sitting 
some time in silence, she stood up and said, 
“Friends, I perceive the living amongst you 
are scarcely able to bury the dead. And this 
is the reason some are so exercised.” She fur- 
ther said, “Be not discouraged; but keep to 


thy exercises, and thou wilt know better times.” | these words came, I stood still; and Ob! the 


“Stand still, and see the salvation of God.” As’ 
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wer with which my heart was filled: inso- 
puch that I was broken into great tenderness, 
yd wept for joy. Then I took up a new reso- 
jation, to follow Him, wheresoever He should 
ie pleased to lead me. I was ready to sing as, 
were, on the banks of deliverance; hoping I 
should never be so tried again. But I was not 

mitted to remain long in this state; fur, soon 
gier, I was tried again with a senseless, light, 
airy spirit; so that I could scarcely think of 
say thing solid: and I was almost ready to con- 
demo solid weight in others. 

About this time, some women Friends came 
to my house from Pennsylvania, and appointed 
ameeting at Timothy Matlack’s. I concluded 
to go with them, but thought it looked very 
jolish, and they very despicable, for attempt- 
ing such a thing. 1 went, and sat down with 
them, still being under the cloud, which con- 
tinued till near the close of the meeting; when, 
expectedly, the Lord’s power came upon me, 
aod 1 was moved to supplicate his name. So | 
kneeled down and prayed; but as soon as | 
was on my seat again, all was vanished away ; 
and I could not believe I had felt his power, 
but thought it was a fiction. So went home in 
great trouble, and concluded all my hopes of a 
Saviour were gone, and that I was certainly 
under deception; and my s>rrows increased 
day and night. 

Oh! how did I lament and mourn, because 
my hope of a Saviour was gone! At length, I 
concluded to take a ride into the woods, to seek 
ny Beloved, where I might be less interrupted. 
But there, I thought He fled from me, for a 
time. J then came to this resolution, that if I 
died, I would die seeking and crying after Him. 
Upon coming to this conclusion, my mind be- 
came more still; and in this stillness, came the 
fulness of Him who is the resurrection and the 
life, and his living presence raised my drooping 
sul from death into life, by which I was ena- 
bled to praise his holy name. 

When this exercise was over, I thought I 
had a prospect of the state the disciples were 
in when their Shepherd was smitten, and the 
sheep were scattered ; and how the death of the 
cross looked to them as a despicable thing. And 
though He appeared to them, and vanished 
away, some of them could not believe that they 
had seen Him, but that it was a fiction ; —yet 
when He appeared again, they were strength- 
ened to believe it was He, without any doubt. 
This being confirmed, they had to strengthen 
others to follow Him, in the way of the cross, 
and self-denial, without which, no man can be 
his disciple. 

Thus was my hope renewed, and my faith in- 
creased, to believe in Him, who is the way, the 
truth, and the life; and no man can come to 
the Father but by Him. This I had to declare 
o others, and was engaged to invite and _per- 
wade them to come to Christ, the hope of glory. 
Thad also to go to and fro in the earth, that 
this knowledge might be increased ; and it be- 
tame my meat and drink to do the will of my 
Heavenly Father. I felt love to flow in my 
heart towards all mankind, and strong desires 
Were raised in me that they might come to the 
knowledge of the Truth, and be saved. In this 
love, I visited most of the meetings in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

Thus, when we are obedient to the manifesta- 
tions of that Diviae Light, which is placed in 
our hearts, we have to experience peace and 
tranquillity of mind. Oh! may it be my most 
tarnest concern, to yield true obedience to its 
dictates in my own breast, to the close of my days. 
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A Marble Quarry. 


Baker’s limestone quarry, in Chester County, 


Pa., is an extensive opening into a bed of rock, 
from which large quantities of stone have been 

taken out for building purposes. 
ago, the owners of the quarry had a series of 
borings made with a diamond drill, which dis- 
closed in one corner of the excavation, at a 
depth of many feet, a bed of pure white crys- 
talline stone, which they determined to work as 
marble. 
from the ocean, and are composed of shells and 
corals, ground up and deposited at the bottom 
of beds of water, and subsequently consolidated 
into strata of rock. 
which previously existed, are mostly so de- 
stroyed as not to be recognizable. 
marble the mass is composed of very fine erys- 
talline grains, so that its structure has been 
compared to that of loaf sugar. 
“marble” in a more general sense has been ap- 
plied to any crystalline limestone capable of 
receiving a polish, 
other varieties are colored, of many different 
hues by various impurities. 


A few years 


Our limestones are mostly derived 


In this process, the fossils, 


In statuary 


But the term 


Some of it is pure white, 


On approaching the scene of operations we 


found that they had removed about six layers 
vf limestone, each three or four feet in thick- 
ness, with lines of stratification between them, 
so that the blocks were easily loosened when 
they had been detached from the layer to which 
they belonged, by being cut apart with long 
chisels, 
vailing color of which was white, came a bed of 
dark, slaty rock, resembling gneiss or mica 
schist, about seventeen feet thick. Underneath 
this was the bed of marble which the workmen 
were excavating. It was beautifully white, and 
apparently composed of small crystalline scales. 
The method of quarrying pursued, of detaching 
the blocks without the use of powder, enabled 
the workmen to procure noble slabs of the stone. 


Below these limestone strata, the pre- 


We saw one slab over thirty feet long, six or 


seven feet wide and between one and two feet 
thick. 
them out of place is said to be one of the largest 
in the world and capable of raising a weight of 
about ene hundred tons. 


The magnificent derrick used to lift 


The interposition of such a mass of dark rock 
between the upper and lower deposits of lime- 
stone is a very interesting geological fact. It is 
probable that on the shores of the ancient ocean, 
when the materials of the marble were deposited, 
some change had taken place which had per- 
mitted the inflow of an enormous mass of mud, 
that had buried deeply the lime deposits which 
were, before being made, without mixture of any 
foreign element. In process of time further 
changes allowed the sea-water to flow in, and 
the formation of lime deposits again commenced, 
and formed the beds of limestone which now lie 
above the dark rock. The slaty structure of 
this is not due to its deposition in layers, but 
has been caused by the pressure of the masses 
above, as is the case also with slates. If a mass 
of soft material is subjected to heavy pressure 
in a vertical direction, the effect is to spread it 
out horizontally, and thus to give it a slaty 
structure. True gneiss rock contains mica, 
quartz and feldspar. In the rock from Baker’s 
Quarry I could not trace these three ingredi- 
ents. 

The change of form, by which layers of lime 
mud are transformed into crystalline marble— 
sand into rock, etc.—is a phenomenon of great 
interest and importance. It has probably been 
a process that has required thousands of years 


to accomplish, and been aided by the pressure 
of overlying material and the mysterious force 
of crystallization, and in some cases by subter- 
ranean heat and moisture. J. W. 





Anecdotes of Edison. 


In Edison’s earlier life he was employed in a 
telegraph office which was overrun with a nu- 
merous army of cockroaches, against whom the 
telegraph clerks had long waged an unsuccess- 
ful war. The insects seemed to be increasing, 
and no place on the premises was secure from 
them. Edison fastened some shining strips of 
tin-foil on the wall. He smeared these with 
such food as beetles love, and connected the 
strips with a powerful battery. The strong 
electrical current destroyed the roaches. 

The electric lamp which Edison invented 
consists essentially of a glass bulb, which is 
made as nearly a perfect vacuum as can be pro- 
cured. It contains a fine filament of carbon, 
which becomes intensely heated by the passage 
through it of a strong electrical current, and 
thus becomes the source of the light. There was 
much difficulty in obtaining a suitable filament, 
which should be free from all volatile matter, 
and yet, after calcining, should have tenacity 
enough to be used. While experimenting oa 
this point, he remembered a passage in Hum- 
boldt’s writings which described the properties 
of a certain kind of bamboo that grew on the 
banks of the Amazon. As he more closely ex- 
amined the description he became convinced 
that in vegetable fibre alone could be found the 
exact material for which he had been looking. 
After that, he sent out, from time to time, 
chosen emissaries to far distant lands, to find 
the particular kind of bamboo which would 
best suit his purpose. One person travelled 
in China and Japan and found a fine fibre, 
which is still in use. Another explored the 
shores of the Amazon for twenty-three hundred 
miles and found many varieties of bamboo. Still 
later an explorer was sent out to Ceylon, the 
Indian Peninsula and adjacent countries. 





—_—_ 


Amip the multiplicity of calls at this day to 
enter into “ practical work,” and espouse this 
or that benevolent cause, as though the prime | 
requisite were that the hands be kept busy, 
there is danger of overlooking one essential part 
of the Gospel teaching, namely, the necessity 
that each fullower of Jesus should know Him 
of a surety to be the Christ, the son of the liv- 
ing God. To this end the apostles labored, and 
the Gospel record of Johu was written to set 
forth this great truth. “These are written,” the 
latter declares (John xx: 31), “that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that, believing, ye might have life through 
his name.” In the face of so clear and definite 
a statement as this, there can be no ground for 
a Christian society to consider as a non-essential 
of faith, the question of the Messiahship and 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. Our early Friends 
were very explicit in their testimony on this 

int: “ We do own and believe in Jesus Christ, 
his [God’s] beloved and only begotten Son, in 
whom He is well pleased; who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary: in whom we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” (Fox’s 
Letter to the Governor of Barbadoes.)— The 

United Friend. 





Ir may not be ours to utter convincing argu- 
ments, but it may be ours to live Holy lives. 
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THE GIANT WHO WANTED TO WORE. 


S. E. EASTMAN, 


In a little Scotch kitchen, with rafters above, 

And the wide open fireplace that grandmothers love, 
The kettle was making a terrible din. 

Would you guess that a giant was prisoned within ? 


No one knew what he said ; no one heeded the noise ; 
People don’t when they live in a house full of boys. 
And, with grandma asleep and James on the settle, 
Small wonder they heard not the voice in the kettle. 


“T’m a giant imprisoned !” the cry came ugain. 

“T have strength for the work of a million of men ; 
Your ships I will carry, your carriages draw.” 
Jamie looked in surprise, but no giant he saw. 


“T can print all your books, and your cloth I could 
weave ; 

Your grain I will grind, if you’ll but give me leave ; 

Great weights I can lift, as you quickly will see; 

Only give me more room. Come, my Jad, set me 
free.” 


Just then grandma awoke, and she cried: “ Lazy 
thing, 

Have you nothing to do but to hear tea-kettles sing?” 

But he answered her gently and told her his plan— 

More room for the giant to do all he can. 


Just adream? No, indeed! You will own it was not 
When I tell yon the name of the lad was James Watt. 
’Twas the giant who is working for you and for me; 
Aren’t you glad that he listened, and then set him 
free? 
—Sunday School Visitor. 


“CRY UNTO HER THAT WARFARE IS 
ACCOMPLISHED!” 


JOHN M, NEALE, 








Safe home, safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 

Torn sails, provision short, 
And only not a wreck. 

But, O, the joy upon the shore 

To tell our voyage perils o’er! 


The prize, the prize secure! 
The athlete nearly fell ; 
Bore all he could endure, 
And bore not always well. 
But he may smile at troubles gone 
Who sets the victor-garland on. 


No more the foe can harm ; 
No more of leaguered camp, 
And cry of night alarm, 
And need of ready lamp; 
And yet how nearly had he failed— 
How nearly had that foe prevailed! 


The exile is at home! 
.O, nights and days of tears ; 
O, longings not to roam ; 
O, sins and doubts and fears: 
What matters now grief’s darkest day ? 
The King has wiped all tears away. 





Tue Great Northern Railway experienced 
much difficulty on their road between Everett 
and Seattle, where the track runs along the foot 
of bluffs, from the moving of the earth, which 
became thoroughly saturated during the rainy 
season and slid down and covered the tracks. 
It was an expensive matter removing the earth, 
and large gangs of men were employed. Fi- 
nally an experiment was tried with a small 
boiler of twenty-five horse power and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet of cotton-covered fire hose, 
and it was found that the earth could be satis- 
factorily removed by the hydraulic process. 
The road now hasa regular installed plant, the 
boiler being located on a flat car, accompanied 
by another carrying a water-tank. Since this 
plan has been in operation large quantities of 
earth have been removed at the points where 
much trouble had been experienced before, and 
with such satisfactory results that no detentions 
to trains have occurred, and the cost has been 
very much less than under the old method.— 
The Independent. 


THE FRIEND. 


Eleventh Mo, 28, 1895 
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A Letter from Germany. 
GorTtTincEN, Tenth Month 16th, 96. 

You probably know that the number of sun- 
shiny days iv this part of the world is fewer 
than in California—in fact, that spite of barome- 
ter and all signs of “ clearing up,” it can keep 
on raining here with a pertenacity that I have 
never before seen equalled, but when it is clear, 
then it is beautiful, and the Germans know how 
to make good use of such days. We have been 
planning any amount of trips for this month, 
but very few of them have materialized, owing 
to unfavorable weather. Yesterday and all 
last night the wind blew almost a gale, but this 
morning it had cleared off and promised a fine 
afternoon. The director of the girl’s high school, 
who lives on the first floor, came rushing home 
during school hours to say we must be ready a 
little before one, and that we should go to Miin- 
den. I bad time to look in my Beedecker and 
see that this place of which I had never before 
heard was “charmingly situated on a tongue of 
land at the junction of the Fulda and Werra, 
the united waters of which form the Weser,” 
and was “a pleasant, old-fashioned town.” There 
was also mention of a “ Schloss,” several churches 
of the fourteenth century, and other objects of 
interest. The word “old” simply electrifies me, 
and the thought of wandering through narrow 
streets and climbing old towers fills me with 
delight. I need not therefore tell you that I 
was at the station in time, where I met the rest 
of the party, nine in all. 

Géttingen lays in a valley, as I have told 
you very often, and the branch of the railroad 
that goes toward Cassel, climbs first the ridge 
about sixteen hundred feet in elevation that 
bounds our valley on the West, and then de- 
scends on the other side through a picturesque 
rolling country, which very soon comes to be 
called the “ Weser Gebirge,” a general name 
taking in all the rolling, hilly, region west and 
north of the Harz. 

You will be weary of my ceaseless talk about 
the German “ Dorf,” but if you could only look 
down upon one as it really is, with its red tiled 
roofs, by age and lichens mellowed into ex- 
quisite harmony with the luxuriant foliage that 
surrounds them, and then, too, seen in the light 
of such an autumn afternoon—well, you would 
warm up, too, I judge! 

We stopped at a little station on the way, 
and taking a winding path that led through 
forests and across meadows, we came in a little 
less than two hours along the steep slope of a 
densely wooded mountain side, through whose 
branches we now and then caught glimpses of a 
dark, deep blue, which suggested great distance 
and gave promise of a splendid view as soon as 
an opening could be found. This was not long 
in presenting itself, and we looked down in de- 
light and wonder at the picturesque town with 
its towers and red roofs, lying at the point 
where the three rivers meet, or rather where 
the two form the third. 

As we were all good Germans (that does not 
mean that I am not a better American than 
ever, only being here, I naturally take on Ger- 
man ways), we were too thirsty to remain long, 
aud so following a steep narrow path, we were 
in a few minutes landed in the back yard of a 
hotel picturesquely situated at a height of per- 
haps five hundred feet above the valley, and 
commanding a charming view—that is to say, 
from the front of the hotel—the backyard was 
by no means remarkable, except for the amount | the history of the development of the country 
of geese that were sauntering about. Here we | —it begins to soak in, as it were. You see, 0 
ordered coffee, and seated ourselves at a table} the very early times there was no such thing 


from which, being ina glass-enclosed veranda 
we had a fine view. One curious German eyg. 
tom is the having at all such places—and their 
name is legion—postal cards with horribly ugl 
and highly colored representations of the region 
about. Often on one postal card one can pro- 
cure pictures of any where from ten to twenty 
objects of interest, and all for ten phennige; 
there is just room left to write your name and 
a few words. So everybody thinks of all the 
people they know, and send to each one of 
these cards. The young girl with whom I went 
to Berlin, and who was also with me ip the 
Teuterburgerwald, sent on an average some 
thing like half a dozen or so a day, and often 
many more. 

All the boarding-school girls “take collec. 
tions,” and each strives to outdo the other in 
the number and variety that she can produce, 
But this is a digression—after the postal cards 
had been written (I need not tell you that 
from the heights of a wisdom which age and 
experience has brought me, I look down with 
pity upon such weakness), we descended into 
the town. Crossing over an old stone bridge 
we were ushered at once into narrow winding 
streets with the houses protruding forward, each 
story farther over the street, as though reach- 
ing out in a friendly way to the neighbor on 
the other side, who in turn leans respectfully 
forward to meet it half way. In a short time 
the greater part of the party disappeared ina 
florist store, and as I prefer the old houses, I 
set myself to try and make out some of the 
sayings carved in the wood-work. On one I 
read, “Wer Gott vertraut, hat wohlgebaut” 
(who God trusts has well built), and a lot more 
which I have forgotten. 

The old Ratbhouse (Townhall), is a finely 
preserved building from the sixteenth century, 
I planted myself in front of it and tried to 
puzzle out the inscriptions, when I became 
aware of a group of giggling school children 
playing on the steps. I would see their heads 
peeping round the corner, then a shout of 
laughter, and the heads would disappear, only 
to have the same scene repeated. When the 
rest of the party came up, we went through the 
building, which had nothing of remarkable in- 
terest to hold us long. After making our way 
through the town, we croszed the Fulda ona 
beautiful new bridge, and climbed, by a wind- 
ing path, the very steep hill on the other side 
of the valley, from the top of which a high 
tower built on the site of an old ruin commands 
a superb view of the entire surrounding country. 
It was already past sunset as we reached the 
top of the tower. The moon, nearly full, was 
beginning to shed her silvery light over the 
landscape, and her image was reflected back 
from .the smooth surface of the Fulda at our 
feet, far, far below us. The three valleys open- 
ing out in the three directions, formed a perfect 
Y, and seen from this height the town was even 
more picturesque than from the other side of 
the valley. Although the walls are entirely re- 
moved, or used to form the side of buildings, it 
was perfectly easy to see where they had for 
merly stood, for within a certain limit the 
houses were compact as possible, without & 
vestige of green to be seen among them, then 
outside this limit the town spread out with plenty 
of foliage and garden about each. 

After seeing so many places of the kind, I 
find I am beginning to have a clearer idea of 
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ss a walled town in Germany—and those old 
robber knights did all they could to prevent 
there being any strongholds not in their own 
hands. Gradually, however, as the merchant 
dass grew in strength, and the power of the 
knights was weakened through the crusades 
and other causes, and as the emperors came to 
ek aid of the towns, against their too ambi- 
tious subjects, the towns gained more and more 
freedom, and the “ Hanse,” a combination of 
the merchants during several centuries, prac- 
tically had the balance of power in their own 
hands) I will confess candidly that though I 
can talk glibly enough about the “ Hansezeit,” 
yet the more I would try to explain it, the less 
| would seem to know. 

The churches and cathedrals belong any- 
where along in the eleventh, twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries—the old castles are often more 
ancient, but the walls and towers, as well as the 
“Rathhiiuser” belong to a later period. In 
front of the Rathhause is always the “ market,” 
where to the present day the peasant women 
come and sit behind their “ Kiepen,” in which 
they have their merchandise for sale. Several 
times a year booths are here erected and all 
sorts of articles exposed for sale. 

I have already told you about the “Jahr- 
markt” at Hanover, which comes twice a year 
and at which times all the public schools have 
vacation. 

We staid up on the tower until the lights 
had begun to glimmer out among the trees in 
the valley below. In the town itself were none 
to be seen, for the houses are too close together 
to allow them to appear, and we found when 
we started to cross the town on our way to the 
station, that the aforesaid lights were very few 
and far between. We reached it, however, with- 
out any mishap, and had long enough time 
at the station for the members of the party 
(aGerman habit which I have not taken on), 
to drink two glasses apiece, before the train, 
for Gottingen came along. For the present I 
must say farewell, for I am already nearly half 
asleep, and I am sure you will wish | were 
quite, E. 8S. Krre. 

saemennamnntiiiiitainamaaean 
For “ THE FRIEND,” 

Western Yearly Meeting of Friends was open- 
ed by a session of the Meeting for Sufferings, on 
Seventh-day morning, Tenth Month 3rd, at 10 
A.M., followed by the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders in the afternoon, in which the presence 
of the Lord was felt and the earnest concern 
of the meeting was that our annual gathering 
might be one of special blessing. 

On First-day two meetings for public worship 
were held, both of which were well attended. 
The Gospel message flowed freely in both ses- 
sions, in which invitations to come to the loving 
Saviour and find rest to thesoul that is weary and 
heavy laden, and warnings of the consequences 
of rejecting the offers of Redeeming Grace, were 
clearly set forth. The meetings were felt to be 
seasons of Divine blessings, and many hearts 
were made to rejoice in the feeling that the Lord 
was still mindful of his dependent children. 

On Second-day the first session for Discipline 
was held. Reports were received from all the 
Quarterly Meetings. The names of representa- 
tives being called, all were present except four, 
for whose absence reasons were given. Asenith 
Baily, minister from Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
attended the meeting, producing a minute of 
unity and concurrence from the Monthly Meet- 
ing and Quarterly Meeting to which she be- 
longed ; her Gospel labors were very accepta- 


ble to the meeting; there were several Friends 
in attendance from other Yearly Meetings whose 
company was very acceptable. 

Epistles were received and read from New 
England, Canada, Ohio, lowa and Kansas Year- 
ly Meetings. The reading of these tokens of 
brotherly love brought a feeling of tenderness 
and love over the meeting for those from whom 
they came; and a testimony to the, feeling of 
tenderness present caused many to weep in the 
remembrance of the goodness of God to his 
church and people. 

On Third-day morning the representatives 
proposed Abel H. Blackburn for Clerk, and 
Thomas Elmore for Assistant, who were united 
with. The meeting then turned its attention to 
reading the Queries and the Answers to them 
from the Quarterly Meetings. During the con- 
sideration of the State of Society, there was much 
earnestness manifested that the members of our 
Society should live in accordance with our pro- 
fession, not being ashamed that the people of the 
world may know us by the peculiarities that 
have ever characterized the Society of Friends. 

On Fourth-day two meetings for worship were 
held. Both sessions were well attended, and 
again the Gospel message flowed freely, and 
Friends were much refreshed in spirit, many 
remarking that it was good for them to be there. 

Fifth-day was the last session of the meeting, 
which was taken up largely by reports from 
Committees and reading Epistles to other Yearly 
Meetings. The subject of Education has claimed 
the attention of Friends more than usual this 
year, and parents were encouraged to endeavor 
to give their children a guarded religious edu- 
cation, if it did call for some sacrifice at their 
hands. A solemn feeling came over the meet- 
ing, just before it closed, in the remembrance 
that some who met and mingled with us last 
year, have been called from works to rewards, 
and a desire was expressed that if we should 
never all meet again here in this world, we 
might meet in the Church Triumphant on high. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet at the 
usual time next year. 


—_——____—_——2e———. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Crisis. 


Many are feeling that a crisis involving se- 
rious consequences to our people and country 


has just passed. One of our statesman speaks 
of it as deliverance from a perilously near ap- 
proach to a precipice. Many men of different 
political views admit that a panic has been 
barely escaped; although some of these had 
hoped that after a time better conditions would 
have resulted. The writer regards the situation 
as a Providential deliverance from danger, and 
also as a warning that we cease from doing evil 
and practice more of well-doing ; lest his anger 
be not passed away, and his hand be stretched 
out still. 

I am reminded of the feeling of impending 
judgment that preceded the outbreak of our 
Civil War. My father had been for many years 
a deeply interested observer of the iniquitous in- 
stitution of slavery, and earnestly desired eman- 
cipation might be peaceably brought about, if 
consistent with Divine Wisdom. He sympa- 
thized with and helped the negroes in his own 
neighborhood, and sometimes those who had 
escaped from bondage. With others he was 
instrumental in baving a law passed by the 
State of Pennsylvania, against kidnapping the 
colored people. He also labored successfully 
in preventing the repeal of an important sec- 
tion of this law. Some years before his death — 


he said he did not wish to live to see a Civil 
War. A short time before his decease he ex- 
pressed a feeling that slavery was about to be 
abolished, although he did not see in what way. 
He died in the Twelfth Month, 1860, several 
months before the firing on Fort Sumter. 

Thomas Evans, who was a spiritual father to 
me, remarked that he felt that the punishment 
of the Nation for its complicity with slavery 
was coming; but he had craved that the Lord 
would spare us a little longer. 

Will we not learn that national sins are pun- 
ished when persisted in, as surely as individual 
sins? That a tariff adjustment and reciprocity 
in trade, will now of themselves restore pros- 
perity to our country, I do not believe. Our 
expenditures for intoxicating liquors amount 
to more than a billion of dollars annually; a 
sum sufficient to liquidate the national debt, or 
to purchase all the gold and silver that the 
United States has coined. Notwithstanding 
high license, local option and local prohibition, 
the per capita consumption of these liquors is 
steadily and rapidly increasing. Participation 
in the profits of the manufacture and trade in 
these beverages, by licensing their sale, has rec- 
onciled our national Government, nearly all of 
the States, and many municipalities, to depend 
very largely upon the money derived from this 
unrighteous business for their revenue. 

Seeds have been sown during the campaign 
just closed, which, if suffered to grow and ma- 
ture, may produce a bitter harvest. Principles 
have been advanced that are at variance with 
sound morality. These have been listened to 
by hundreds of thousands, and no doubt accepted 
by many as truths. Men have been taught to 
believe that the capitalists and employers are 
the enemies of the laborer, the farmer and the 
employee ; that they accumulated wealth by 
the unrequited labor of their work-people’s 
hands; and that the remedy for this state of 
affairs is opposition and retaliation. It will re- 
quire much wisdom and patient labor to set 
right those who have been thus misled. Per- 
sons who have suffered from unsuccessful busi- 
ness, or from reasonable expectations unrealized, 
or from severe losses on account of the monetary 
unsettlement for several years past, should not 
be passed by on the other side, but sympa- 
thized with and assisted by counsel, or in some 
other more practical way. To love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves is a great and noble attain- 
ment; and to place ourselves in their position 
when in trouble, may be a useful and needful 
lesson to many of us. Above a!l, let us remem- 
ber that the Lord reigneth. That He is nigh 
unto all that call upon Him—to all that call 
upon Him in Truth. And that “ the supplica- 
tion of a righteous man availeth much in its 
working.” James v: 16. R. V. E. M. 

TIME-WoRK OR PrEcE-worK.—One who is 
doing his best is pretty sure to have this recog- 
nized ; and one who is not doing his best may 
be equally sure that it will be known. A keen 
observer said, in passing a building that was 
in process of construction, “I can always tell 
whether those fellows are doing ‘ time-work’ or 
‘piece-work.’ In one case the blows of their 
hammers drag along slowly, and seem to say 
‘By the day, by the day;’ in the other case 
the hammers strike briskly, and say ‘By the 
job, by the job.’” Consciously or unconsciously, 
our actions show to those around us the spirit 
that is prompting them. It is the work into 
which has gone the best life and energy of the 
worker that finally counts.— Seleeted. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Friendly Intercourse. 

In a recent outing from home of a few days, 
the writer was favored to enjoy the company of 
congenial friends, and to partake of the sweet- 
ness of social intercourse with those who were 
endeavoring to walk in the footsteps of the flock 
of the companions of Christ. 

Among the subject of conversation was the 
efficacy of prayer, and the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father in responding to those peti- 
tions which He first puts it into the hearts of 
his servants to offer unto Him. 

One of the incidents related was that of a 
sea captain, who was striving to reach a harbor 
near Cape Ann, but his ship became almost un- 
manageable, and the darkness occasioned by the 
storm so great, that he could not tell where he 
was, and was compelled to let his vessel drive, 
at the imminent risk of being wrecked on the 
shore. In his extremity he prayed to the Lord 
for help, and a gleam of light was sent, which 
showed him the entrance of the harbor, in which 
he found shelter and safety. 

Another interesting account was that of a 
manufacturer in Philadelphia, who had con- 
sented to give at his expense, an excursion to 
his workmen and their families down the Dela- 
ware River. He made it a condition that the 
captain of the boat should return in time for 
the party to take their suppers at their own 
homes. Towards evening a storm came up, and 
as he saw the dark and threatening aspect of 
the clouds, a sense of the danger to which the 
company was exposed so impressed his mind, 
that about five o’clock in the afternoon he was 
led to pray to Him, who controls all things, 
that He would spare the lives of the people. 
They reached home in safety. On meeting with 
one who had been on the vessel, he inquired 
where they were at five o’clock, and was an- 
swered that they were near Chester (a few miles 
down the river), and that amidst the blackness 
of the storm an open space, up which they came, 
seemed like a lane with a wall of thick darkness 
on either side. 

In the course of conversation, our late worthy 
Friends, Jacob and Phebe W. Roberts were 
remembered. Phebe’s gift in the ministry was 
a very acceptable one to people in general. 
She was much led to encourage her hearers to 
be faithful to the duties called for at their hands, 
and to hope and trust in the Lord. The re- 
membrance of her and her services is still pre- 
cious. When Jacob Green, of Ireland, was in 
this country many years ago, and met with 
those Friends, he turned to Jacob and said: 
“Take care of that little woman.” It is believed 
that he faithfully performed this. While some- 
what original and bluff in his manner, he was 
a kind-hearted, sensible man, and a valuable 
Elder in the Church. Some years ago, one of 
our ministers felt a concern to pay a religious 
visit in Ohio, and his mind turned to Jacob 
Roberts as a companion. He wrote to Jacob 
suggesting his going with him, and received a 
letter, which must have crossed the other on its 
way, Offering his services—if a plain country- 
man would be acceptable. Ou.e of the company 
mentioned that when he was put on the Com- 
mittee to have charge of the Westtown School, 
he met with Jacob Roberts, who was also under 
that appointment, and had been for some years. 
Jacob wished to caution him not to be unduly 
sensitive to remarks that might be made, and 
expressed it in this characteristic way, “ The 
first thing thee has to do is to put on the hide 
of a rhinoceros.” 


Several other Friends were brought into 
kindly remembrance—such as David and Mor- 
ris Cope, Henry Wood and Sarah Street, of Ohio. 
One who was intimately acquainted and had 
travelled in company with Henry Wood, said 
that when out on religious service, he was re- 
markable for the steadiness with which his mind 
was directed towards the object of his visit. He 
did not allow it to relax in social enjoyment 
until he had felt after any duty that might open. 
In this he was like Sarah Cresson, of a previous 
generation, who said she never went into com- 
pany without in the first place endeavoring to 
feel whether her Master had any service for 
her therein. 

An anecdote told of the late Morris Cope was 
instructive. On one occasion, when a document, 
prepared probably by a committee, was under 
the consideration of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
a proposition was made to strike out a certain 
paragraph, the omission of which would have 
greatly weakened the force of the essay. Mor- 
ris inquired what was before the meeting, and 
when the clerk stated that it was a proposition 
to omit that paragraph, Morris remarked, “ If 
you want to say that the exercise of the meeting 
for the last forty years is of no account, that is 
the way to do it.” No one ventured to oppose 
this decided statement, and the paragraph was 
retained. 

The subjects introduced into our friendly con- 
ference were not all of modern date. An anec- 
dote was told of Nicholas Waln, a prominent 
Friend of last century, who in his younger years 
had been a successful lawyer. One day a young 
man ¢ame into his office and told him that he 
had an offer to be trained as a lawyer without 
cost. Nicholas simply replied, “I had an in- 
come of ten thousand a year and I quit it.” 


J. W. 





~My Elephant. 


His name was “ Cully ;” he and I were young 
together. 

In those days the business between Boston 
and India was not done by sending messages 
to and fro by telegraph wire under the sea, as 
it is nowa-days. The cargoes were sent from 
here by sailing vessels, and a sort of confidential 
clerk, called a“ supercargo,” was sent with each 
vessel, to take charge of the business at the end 
of the voyage, and to buy the return cargo. 
When I was a young man I went several times 
to India as supercargo, and once, in the year 
1832, as I was about to sail from Boston to Cal- 
cutta, on my third voyage, at the age of twenty- 
two, a man came to me, who wished to import 
an elephant, and asked me to take an order 
from him to buy a large elephant and bring 
it home to him. 

We made an agreement, and signed a written 
contract, which stated that the elephant’s height 
should be measured at his shoulder; a certain 
price to be paid for ten feet in height, with one 
hundred dollars added for every inch beyond 
ten feet, and one hundred dollars less for every 
inch less. 

After I had reached Calcutta and attended 
to business connected with the ship’s return 
cargo, [ started one day to go to an indigo plan- 
tation, about seventy miles up the river Hooghly, 
where, I was told, a man lived who had a herd 
of elephants. He received me most hospitably 
and took me out to a grove, where he kept about 
twelve elephants of different sizes and ages, each 
chained by one hind leg to a tree. He invited 
me to make my own choice among them; but 


as I was quite ignorant of their valuable points, 


ce 


and had not the slightest idea how to judge of 
them, I told him I would prefer to have him 
select one for me. This, however, he refused to 
do, saying that he would not take the risk ; and 
so I finally pointed to a fine, large fellow, who 
seemed not too old (he was about thirty yearg 
old,) and said: “There’s the one I want,” 

“Qh,” said the owner, “how came you to 
choose him? I would rather give up any of the 
others, for he is my finest and bravest tiger. 
hunter, and I really don’t want to spare him.” 
I stood firm, and declared that I would have 
that one or none, and so we closed our bargain, 
The hugh creature measured at the shoulder 
ten feet and one inch, and I paid for him twelve 
hundred rupees—equal at that time to about 
six hundred dollars. I then arranged for his 
native keeper, or mahout, to come with him to 
Boston ; and although my host pressed me cor. 
dially to stay longer with him, and made g 
tempting proposal (which I longed to accept) 
to take me next day on a grand tiger hunt, I 
felt that my business duties and responsibilities 
were too heavy to allow me to risk my life with 
a tiger. So, with many regrets, I took leave of 
my hospitable, pleasant friend, turned my back 
on the tiger, which, of course, I should have 
“ bagged,” and hurried back to town to prepare 
for my voyage, and make all ready to lodge 
our giant passenger on board ship. 

I had a house, or pen, built for him on deck, 
and knowing that we should arrive off the New 
England coast in winter weather, I had a warm 
covering made for him, thickly wadded with 
cotton. Fancy an elephant dressed in wadded 
pajamahs! 

They swam him down the river nearly all 
the way from the plantation, and kept him for 
a few days outside Calcutta, until all was ready, 
There they put on him a heavy belt, or girth, 
which I had had made, of four thicknesses of 
canvas, with heavy iron rings at the top, and 
he was driven to the dock after sunset, as it was 
forbidden to bring an elephant into town by day. 

At the dock we had a crane such as is used 
for hoisting heavy goods, and its strong hooks 
being lowered, and caught into the iron rings 
on the elephant’s waistband, the poor old fellow, 
trumpeting with terror and dismay, was swung, 
like a monstrous bale of goods, into the big pen 
on deck, where he was to spend the next six 
months at sea. He stayed there very comfort- 
ably through the long voyage, petted by all on 
board. He and I became great friends; and 
every morning, when I went to his pen to talk 
to him, I carried in my jacket pockets some 
pieces of ship biscuit, which he learned to find 
and take out with his trunk, 

His usual food was either rice or gram (@ 
kind of dried pease), and we had a large quan- 
tity on board for his use. After cooking it, the 
mahout would make a sort of hen’s nest of hay, 
fill it with the cooked grain, and lay it as far 
inside the elephant’s mouth as his arm eould 
reach. Eight or ten of these “ bird’s-nest pud- 
dings” were needed for one meal; and when 
Colly wanted a glass of water, he would draw 
up into his trunk a whole pailful at one draught, 
and then, turning the end of the trunk into his 
mouth, squiri it down his throat. The mahout 
had a large shovel to use for cleaning out the 
pen, and one day, when he had left it standing 
at the side, Colly took it up by curling his trunk 
into the hole in the handle, and began to scratch 
himself with the blade all over his sides and 
wherever he could reach, After that he would 
never let the mahout have that shovel, but kept 
it for his own “ back-scratcher.” 
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At last our long voyage was over, and we 
yrived safely at Boston. Colly was as anxious 
gsevery one else to go ashore, anda wide, heavy 

ngway, or landing-stage, was placed from the 
sip to the pier for him to walk ashore ; but he 
had only taken one step when he felt the plank- 
ing sag under his weight. _He drew back, and 
the mahout, with all his cries and urging—even 
jabbing him with a sharp goad—could not make 
him venture farther than to try it with one fore- 
foot. I told the man to keep quiet and wait, 
and let him take his own way, for I was sure 
he would be as glad to be on land as we would 
be to have him get there. 

Before long he began to feel his way again, 
cautiously pressing on the gangway with both 
fore-feet ; then kneeling down on all four knees, 
heslowly hitched himself along in that position 
all the way across to the pier. It seemed won- 
derful that he should know that by spreading 
the weight of his body over a large surface he 
could get over more safely than by bearing on 
his feet. 

He was then delivered to his new owner, who 
kept him for a short time in an old barn in East 
Boston. I went there two or three times and 
took friends to see my big pet, whom I was very 
srry to lose sight of, when he was soun after 
removed to parts unknown. 

During the next six years I went several times 
to India, and once brought home a rhinoceros 
for the same man who had had the elephant. 
Finally I was obliged to take some months away 
from business, and go for my health to the West 
Indies. After spending the winter on a coffee 
plantation in the island of Cuba, I came in the 
spring to Havana, to sail for home. While 
waiting there for my vessel to be ready, I was 
walking idly along the street, when a man came 
eagerly toward me, calling me by name, and 
seeming much pleased to seeme. When he saw 
that 1 did not recognize him, he said: “ Why, 
don’t you remember me? I’m the man for whom 
you bought a rhinoceros, and now I want you 
to come this afternoon and see my show of ani- 
mals; the rhinoceros is among them, and I’d 
like to have you see him. Promise me that you 
willeome. ‘The show begins exactly at three 
o'clock, and you will really do mea great favor.” 

I was willing enough to make the promise, 
as my hours of waiting were slow and tedious. 
I betook myself that afternoon to the place de- 
scribed, and found my man at the door, impa- 
tiently looking out for me. A iarge audience 
wis already seated in an amphitheatre, and 
before us, in the nearest cage, was a large rhi- 
noceros. As I stood looking at him, the show- 
man began addressing the crowd, jabbering to 
them in Spanish. I had learned a little of the 
language during the winter, and after a time 
itsuddenly struck me that he was speaking of 
me. I turned about, and saw that every eye 
seemed to be fixed on me. 

“Look here,” I cried, “ what are you doing? 
What are you saying about me ?” 

“Hush! Hush!” said he. “ Don’t expose me 
now. I am only telling them that you captured 
this rhinoceros by a terrific struggle, after fight- 
ing him all day in a swamp.” 

“Let me get out of here!” I said. “I’m not 
going to stay to be talked about in any such 
fashion !” So I turned away and walked around 
through a side passage of the rambling old 
building, until I came out in a place where I 
saw an elephant just beyond. As I looked at 
im I seemed to see a likeness to my old pet of 
IX years before, and I called out to him: 


“Colly !” 


Immediately he raised his head and looked 
towards me, moving his great ears forward in 
excitement. As I drew nearer to him a keeper 
appeared—an American— and called out to me 
to keep away. “ Don’t go near that elephant !” 
he said. “ He’s very cross to-day, and I dare 
not go near him myself.” 

But without realizing my danger, I had al- 
ready come within the huge creature’s reach, 
and before I could withdraw, he put his trunk 
around my waist, and drawing me gently up to 
him, between his tusks, held me pressed against 
his forehead as tenderly as a human mother 
would hold her child. I patted him and talked 
to him, but I was glad enough when he un- 
wound his trunk from my body and let me go. 
Then he began feeling about with his trunk for 
my sea-jacket pockets, where he used to find 
ship-biseuit at sea, and I called to an old black 
woman who sat near by with cakes for sale, and 
bought out her whole stock to feed the good 
old friend who had remembered me so many 
years. 

The keeper watched all this scene in great 
excitement, and finally came forward, begging 
me to tell him what it meant. “ For,” said he, 
“JT would not have given a farthing for your 
life when I saw you in the elephant’s grasp.” 

“Oh,” said I, “he is an older friend of mine 
than he is of yours;” and then I told him the 
story of my old acquaintance with Colly, and 
of our long voyage together six years before. 

When I turned to leave the place the dear 
old fellow stretched his head forward to see me 
as long as he could, seeming to wish I would 
stay with him; but after one long look back- 
ward at the noble creature, I turned a corner 
and never saw him again.— Our Animal Friends. 


Items. 


The Luciferians.—One of the curious vagaries of 
the buman mind is shown by the existence of a 
French sect who worship Satan under the name of 
Lucifer, as the principle of intelligence and life. 

A Sectarian Movement at West Point.—Under this 
heading The Independent gives the following infor- 
mation: “The Government provided, some years 
ago, a chapel on the reservation for religious wor- 
ship in addition to that used by the chaplain. 
This chapel has been free both to Protestants 
and Catholics. Both have used it, and there has 
been, so far, no conflict or difficulty of any kind 
between them. It is not a denominational church, 
but is maintained by the Government for all who 
wish to use it. 

“Recently the parish priest of Highland Falls 
started a movement for a Catholic chapel to cost 
about $20,000, and to be erected within the military 
reservation on Government grounds. The build- 
ing is intended to be for the exclusive use of 
Catholic worshippers. The proposal did not, as 
we are informed, originate among the officers or 
professors of West Point, and does not command 
their united support. It is an outside movement, 
and the money is to come wholly, or almost wholly, 
from outside sources. 

“ The question that immediately occurs is, How 
can the ground be obtained for the proposed de- 
nominational building? Manifestly Colonel Ernst, 
the chief officer, has no power to make such a 
grant; neither has the Secretary of War. Con- 
gress alone, by special enactment, can appropriate 
Government land for such a purpose. It appears, 
however, that the Secretary of War has the power 
to issue a license for the erection of temporary 
structures, such as sutlers’ sheds. The license is 
temporary and revokable; and those who are work- 
ing for the church expect to get it. They must 
have a degree of confidence that the property will 
eventually be secured. Do they count on holding 
the land under a mere license? Do they have an 
idea that no complaint will be filed and no de- 
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mand made for its revocation? Or do they expect | early ages of the Christian Church was rather 


to ask Congress, after the chapel is built, to make 
the grant in perpetuity? It is significant that it is 
not to be a temporary structure ; it is to be built of 
stone. If they are allowed to erect it, they could 
make a strong appeal against any proposition to 
remove it. 

‘We trust that the Secretary of War will refuse 
a license for any denominational church whatever. 
We do not see any good reason why it should be 
granted. Ifsuch a favor is conceded to the Catho- 
lies it ought to be conceded to the Presbyterians, 
the Methodists, or any other denomination that 
asks for it. It is a dangerous innovation, and 
ought to be prevented. Let there be a general 
protest against this movement, not because it is 
Catholic, but because it is sectarian. Denomina- 
tional favoritism is forbidden to the Government 
of the United States.” 
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In the life of that worthy elder, Joseph Pike, 
of Cork, edited by the late John Barclay, the 
editor introduces some paragraphs concerning 
George Keith, of whom he says: 

“On his mind becoming imbued with disaf- 
fection towards Friends, the first occasion he 
took against them in point of doctrine was this: 
That they did not sufficiently preach Christ’s 
outward or personal appearance, sufferings and 
death, etc. Indeed, he represented that these 
important truths were suffered to go into ob- 
livion, were even dead and buried among the 
Quakers, and that he was raised up to be an in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty, by 
whom, in a heavenly vision, he had been ex- 
pressly instructed to revive and proclaim these 
ancient fundamental truths. Well might Thomas 
Ellwood exclaim, ‘Judge, now, what a con- 
ceited opinion this man hath of himself, and 
what evil thoughts he hath let in concerning 
Friends, that he could let fly a slander which 
affects not only all our ministering Friends, but 
even the body of Friends in general. That 
suggestion,’ continues he, ‘is as false as it is 
foul! For these great and weighty doctrines, 
not only always since we were a people, have 
been, but still are, at this day owned, received, 
believed, confessed to and acknowledged by the 
body of Friends, and declared and set forth in 
our public meetings, in the openings of the Di- 
vine Life and in the movings, guidance and di- 
rections of the Holy Spirit.’ 

And John Whiting gives a similar testimony 
as follows, “ For my part, I will freely declare 
(having been conversant among the Quakers 
from my childhood, and can remember longer 
ago than George Keith was a Quaker, and have 
had intimate acquaintance with many of the 
most eminent among them for many years, and 
heard their declarations and read more of their 
books than ever George Keith saw, perhaps), 
that I never heard or found that they did in 
the least slight or undervalue Christ’s coming 
or suffering in the flesh, or the fruit and bene- 
fit of it in order to salvation; but only that 
people had made the historical belief of the out- 
ward transactions of it all their faith that they 
counted necessary to salvation, and had neg- 
lected the inward work of it. Therefore were 
they raised up of the Lord to turn people’s 
minds to the measure of Christ’s Spirit in them- 
selves, that thereby they might come to know 
and partake of the benefits of it.” 

And Ellwood also makes a similar observa- 
tion, to this import, “ That the apostacy in the 
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from the inward life and power of godliness 
than from an acknowledgment of the outward 
appearance and work of Christ in the flesh ; in- 
somuch that, while the latter doctrines con- 
tinued, from age to age, to be admitted an? 
preached among every sect of professed Chris- 
tians, the doctrines relative to the manifestation 
of Christ by his Spirit in the heart were gene- 
rally departed from, lost and forgotten. There- 
fore,” continues he, “when it pleased God to 
raise up and send forth a true Gospel ministry 
again, in this latter age of the world, to restore 
Christianity and to gather out of the many pro- 
fessions a peculiar people to himself, it was 
agreeable to the Divine wisdom to bring to 
light that which had been hidden, to restore to 
the nation that which had been lost, to turn 
people to that which they were most ignorant 
of and strangers to, rather than that which they 
professed to know before and had been all along 
trained up in.” 

It isa satisfaction to the editor of THE FRIEND 
to revive these ancient testimonies to the sound 
and well-balanced character of the doctrines 
held by Friends in the beginning (and which 
might be greatly enlarged), because, in some 
parts of professing Christendom there is a ten- 
dency to undervalue the importance of sound 
doctrines and to speak slightingly of them as 
dry, dogmatic assertions. We remember hear- 
ing that worthy minister, Ellwood Dean, of 
Ohio, in a sermon accompanied by the flowings 
of Divine life, point out the fact that, although 
one who had been convicted of sin and repented, 
should thereafter live a blameless life, yet he 
needed forgiveness for past sins, and this must 
be experienced through the atoning grace of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

It is unsafe to rely on the strength of our own 
intellect in religious matters, in which the only 
safe guide is the Spirit of Christ, which must 
be followed and obeyed with the simplicity of a 


little child. 
oo 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The President has issued a proc- 
lamation readjusting boundaries of land reservations 
in Alaska, which were found to encroach upon lands 
belonging to the Greek Church, in contravention of 
Russia’s cession of Alaska. 

The official vote of Ohio is as follows, McKinley, 
527,945; Bryan, 475,995; Bryan, Populist, 2,552; 
Levering, 5,060; Bentley, 2,778; Palmer, 1,531 ; Mat- 
chett, Socialist, 1,165. 

The official vote of Kansas is, Bryan, 171,810; Me- 
Kinley, 159,541; Levering, 1,721 ; Middle-of-the-road 
Populist, 1,232; Palmer, 1,209; Bentley, 630. 

Complete official returns in South Dakota, show that 
the fusionists captured most of the State officers and 
the Electors by small pluralities. The Republicans 
elected three State officers. 

Full returns in Wyoming, but with three counties 
unofficial, received by the Democratic State Commit- 
tee, give all three Democratic Electors small plurali- 
ties. The Republicans will control the Legislature 
in both branches. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, 
the successor of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company, has been organized with Joseph 8. Har- 
risas President. Under the new arrangements Read- 
ing affairs will go on in practically the same hands. 

A long distance telephone is now operated from 
Boston to St. Louis, a distance of 1400 miles. 

Bank clearances in the principal cities of the coun- 
try were extraordinarily large last week, and the New 
York Bank Clearing House issued a statement unpre- 
cedented in its changes, showing the enormous release 
of hoarded money since the election. On Tenth Mo. 
17th, two weeks before the election, twenty of the New 
York banks held less than the legal twenty-five per 
cent. reserve. ‘To-day there are but three under the 
limit. Since then the bunks have gained $17,039,000 
Their deposits 
Most of the gain was 
Deposits increased $21,937,800, 


specie, and $6,605,500 legal tenders. 
have increased $22,600,100. 
made last week. 
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legal tenders $7,079,600 and specie $4,206,500. Loans 
gained $9,553,400. The surplus reserve increased $5,- 
801,650 to $29,305,576. These changes are almost un- 
precedented in the history of the Clearing House. Just 
before the election call loans were 97 per cent. while 
mercantile paper was unsalable and time money ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get. Now call loans are 24 a3 
per cent. Time money is easily obtained at 4 a 5 per 
cent. for the different material, and commercial paper 
is in excellent demand. 

A Detroit firm, on the 21st inst., received an order 
for 2000 tons of charcoal pig iron for Budapest, Hun- 
gary. The iron is required for the manufacture of 
car wheels and the order “ is the largest ever received 
for export by any American firm.” 

A Seattle depatch says that “Owing to the crippled 
condition of the Great Northern and Everett and 
Monte Cristo Railroads there is liable to be a serions 
food famine in towns in the Cascade flooded district.” 
Lumbermen of Seattle say that, as a result of the re- 
cent flood, 90 per cent. of the shingle bolts cut in north- 
western Washington were swept down the various 
rivers and out to sea, and that from 3,000,000 to 5,- 
000,000 feet of logs were driven through the booms 
and lost. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad’s steamer, San Beni- 
to, from Tacoma for San Francisco, was driven ashore 
on the morning of the 22nd, two miles north of Point 
Arena, on the California coast. Five of the crew were 
drowned and ten were picked up by the steamer Point 
Avena. Early the next morning twenty-seven men 
were rescued by the steamer Wrott, after they had 
been clinging to the rigging of the wrecked steamer 
23 hours. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 374, which 
is 10 less than the previous week and 16 less than 
the corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number 
190 were males and 184 females: 45 died of consump- 
tion; 42 of heart disease; 34 of pneumonia; 17 of 
diphtheria; 14 of nephritis; 14 of apoplexy; 14 of 
croup; 13 of old age; 13 of typhoid fever; 13 of 
bronchitis; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 10 of convulsions, and 9 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 1093 a 110; new 
4s, 119} a 120; 5’s, 112} a 113; currency 6’s, 1013 a 
106. 

Corron.—Demand from spinners was light, but the 
market ruled steady on a basis of 7jc. per pound for 
middling uplands, 

FrEpD.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $10.00 a $10.50 
and spring do., in sacks, at $9.75 a $10.50 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.80 a $3.10; do., extras, 
$3.18 a $3.30; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $4.10 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60 ; Western winter, clear, 
$4.10 a $4.30; do., do., straight, $4.40 a $4.60; do., 
do., patent. $4.70 a $4.90; spring, clear, $3.75 a $4.15 ; 
straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., do., patent, $4.60 a $4.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $3.15 
a $3.40; do., clear, $4.15 a $4.40; do., straight, $4.50 
a $4.75; do., patent, $4.80 a $5.00. Ryr FLlour.— 

52.75 per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BucKWHEAT 
FLour.—$1.45 a $1.60 per 100 pounds for good to 
choice, new. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 87 a 87}e. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 28} a 283c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24 a 244c. 

Breer Catrie. — Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 44 a 4éc.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 3} a 4$c. 

SHEEP AnD LamsBs.— Extra, 33. 4c.; good, 3} a34c.; 
medium, 2} a 3¢c.; common, 2} a 23c.; culls, 13 a 2c.; 
lambs, 3} a 5}c. 

Hogs.—5} a 5c. for good Western, 5 a dic. for 
others, and 4 a 43c. for State. 

ForeiGn.—Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, M. D., 
the celebrated English physician and author of hygi- 
enie works, died in London on the 21st instant, from 
apoplexy, with which he was stricken on the 18th, 
and from which he never rallied. He was sixty-eight 
years of age. 


During the last twenty-five years the import of 


wheat into Great Britain has increased by 152 per 
cent., while the quantity of home-grown wheat has 
diminished by 45 per cent. 

The London water supply question will be dealt 
with in Parliament in a bill drafted by Baron James 
of Hereford, and promoted by the London County 
Council. The Government has its hands full of con- 
tentious measures, and will not oppose or support in- 
terference with the gigantic vested interests which the 
bill involves. All England and Wales, from Liver- 
pool southward, is nearly or remotely concerned in 
the County Council scheme. No mere bill can settle 
plans dealing with the supply of water, not to London 


alone, with its millions of population, but te the | 
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millions outside. It is understood that after the bij] 
has been debated a special commission will be 
pointed to report on the County Council scheme and 
other proposals. No definite conclusion can be 
pected within several years. 

The new Spanish loan has been subscribed for to 
the amount of 579,000,000 pesetas, though only 250,- 
000,000 pesetas were required. A peseta is 20 cents. 

Captain General Weyler arrived in Havana on the 
evening of the 23rd instant from Pinar del Rio. Hig 
return has caused much comment. 

The insurrection in the Philippines is extending to 
all the provinces. Extensive precautions are bein 
taken at Porto Rico to prevent surprises by filibusters 
in the event of the news from Cuba and the Philip- 
pines being of such a character as to encourage a ris. 
ing of the islanders. 

Advices have reached Kingston, Jamaica, from 
Port de France, capital of the island of Martinique, to 
the effect that very heavy rains that have fallen 
throughout the island, have caused all the streams to 
overflow their banks, and that immense damage has 
been done to property. A number of persons in the 
interior, all of whom are believed to have been ne- 
groes, have been drowned. 

It is officially announced that a treaty between Italy 
and Brazil has been signed. 

The jute trade of India is of the annual value of 
$50,000.000. There are about 2,000,000 acres under 
cultivation. 

The railways of Japan transported 37,000,000 pas- 
sengers in 185. 

Victoria Methodists have voted—15,000 to 2500— 
for the almalgamation of all the Australian Metho- 
dists into one body. 

A St. John’s despatch says that a British syndicate 
is arranging for the purchase of the petroleum depos- 
its on the west coast of Newfoundland. “ Borings 
which have been made show a flow of rich oil, yield- 
ing 54 per cent. lubricating oil and 43 per cent. for 
illuminating purposes. 

When the trans Siberian railway is completed it 
will be possible to travel around the world in less than 
forty days. 


ex- 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witiiam F. Wickersuam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


By appointment of Concord Quarterly Meeting a 
meeting for worship for its young and middle-aged 
members is proposed to be held in Media on the af- 
ternoon of First-day, the sixth of Twelfth Month, 
1896, at two o’clock. 





A YOUNG woman Friend desires a situation as aa 
assistant in household duties. 
Address “ M,” 109 N. Church St., West Chester, Pa. 








MARRIED, on the twenty-third of Tenth Month, 
1896, at Friends’ Meeting-house at Winona, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, Danrex D. Test, son of Zaccheus 
and Drusilla Test, the latter deceased, and MARY C. 
BRANTINGHAM, daughter of Alfred and Ann Branting- 
ham. 





, Eleventh Month 19th, 1896, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Moorestown, N.J., Henry W. LEEDS, 
of Atlantic City, and Lypra M. Roserts, of Moores- 


town. 
ne te mn 


Diep, at his residence near Riverton, N. J., Fifth 
Month 16th, 1886, J. GARDINER TAYLOR, in the se¥- 


Westfield Preparative Meeting. We believe it may 
truly be said of him, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see Gol.” 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


enty-third year of his age; a beloved member of 





I} oll 


